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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. |of the Amazon. Therefore, there is no region of|science and the arts of peace, of new fields to 


Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | Country beyond our own borders, the physical | commercial enterprise or the extending of those 
Subscriptions and Payments received by | geography of which is more interesting to the|already opened. It is to be hoped that we may 

‘ . |people of the United States. Commerce, or ra-| soon see properly equipped expeditions steamin 

JOHN RICHARDSON, | PEOP ’ properly equipp g 


ther produce, the basis of commerce, may be re-|up the Amazon and its magnificent tributaries, 
| garded as one of the exponents of physical geo-| for exploration and discovery ; for Herndon was 
| graphy ; for, explain to me the physical geogra-/ necessarily so restricted as to equipment, that he 

Sesteeens : tiie — - | phy of a country, and I will tell you of what pro-| could do but little more than one can who should 
if paid in pats A sage ne “al adie Gs eae ductions it is capable. In this sense, therefore, | undertake to drift down that river on a log. Some 
part of the United States, for three months, if paid in |! that relates to the physical geography of the|of the strongest contrasts in geography are per- 
advance, six and a-half cents. | Atlantic slopes of South America, is calculated to| haps to be found in the region of country drained 
= be peculiarly interesting to the American citizen, | by this mighty river, The late General Jling- 

From the New York Spectator. | because it has in the future such powerful bear-| worth, an Englishman, and a soldier of great 

: |ings upon the commerce of his country. | worth, who joined the patriot cause of South Ame- 

GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE. | One of the most striking features about the| rica at its dawn, and who died but a few months 

Extracts from the Address delivered by M. F,|Amazon is well described by a sailor boy that] ago, holding the office of Secretary of State in the 
Maury, at the annual meeting of the New belonged to Herndon s expedition. It bears upon Republic of Ecuador, mentions in a letter written 
York Geographical and Statistical Society, on | the geography of that country, because it is illus-| not long before his death, one of those mountain, 
the evening of the 16th of last month. | trative of its present condition, and therefore I may | plain, sea and river contrasts, the like of which 
|be excused for quoting it. Richards is a young |'!s, perhaps, nowhere else to be seen. In speak- 


|man, who, without the advantages of a liberal) ing of the Amazonian tributaries of Ecuador, he 
In 1850, Lieut. Wm. L. Herndon, United States | education, had been brought up on a farm in Vir-| says :— 


Navy, was sent to explore the valley of the Ama-|ginia. He had shipped on board the U.S. frigate} “I cannot, however, but repeat here that a 
zon, He was directed to cross over the Andes | Raritan for a cruise in the Pacific. Leaving that| singular topographical phenomenon presents itself 
from Lima, and reaching the head waters of that|ship, he joined Herndon’s party in Lima. He} in the Ecuadorean section of the Andes. At the 
river, he was to follow it to the sea, The object|had seen the waves in their majesty, and the| back, or to the eastward of Ambato, some un- 
of this expedition was eminently practical andj|storm in its grandeur off Cape Horn, In his voy-| known convulsion of nature has broken the chain 
highly important. It was to ascertain the pre- age to the Amazon, and across the Andes, he had /| of the Cordilleras, and opened a vast gap or chasm 
sent resources and future capabilities for trade and | visited the famous quicksilver mines of Huanca-| from West to East, where the deep stream of the 
commerce of that magnificent water-shed. His | valica, and had walked through its modern mono- | Pastaza is formed, receiving the waters of the pee- 
report has been published by order of Congress, |lithic caves, whose pink-stained arches, groins| pled districts of Riobamba, Ambato and Latacun- 
and it will be found one of the most interesting, | and columns, are of the richest and most beauti-| ga. lt may be supposed, therefore, that a person on 
instructive and valuable documents of the day.| ful cinnabar. He had seen the Lake of Indian) an elevated point near Ambato, and with a favour- 
He ran a line of soundings from the sources of|myths—the classic ‘Titicaca of the Incas—and_ able atmosphere, might see the Pacific Ocean and 
the Amazon, among the mountains to its mouth | crossed the river Desaguadero, running from it,| the course of the tributary Pastaza, descending 
under the line, and found it navigable for vessels|and which the natives assured him, sometimes through the Amazon to the Atlantic Ocean. In 
of the largest class, {rom the sea to the base of| running back up stream, empties into it, He had| the month of September, 1821, and on an eleva- 
the Andes, a distance of nearly 3500 miles. ‘The|crossed the Andes where the scenery was wild-|tion a few leagues to the westward of Ambato, I 
expedition, beside the notes of its leader, brought | ness itself. had the pleasure of viewing the above mentioned 
home a valuable collection consisting of specimens} Descending their eastern slopes, he had been| gap in the Andes, and on facing to the westward, 
of the flora and the fauna and other matter, illus-|enabled at one view to comprehend the whole}! beheld for a full quarter of an hour the line of 
trative of the physical geography of that most] range of the vegetable gamut, from the regions| our coast, the Island of Puna, and the dark-blue 
interesting region of country, ‘These have not|of eternal snow on the mountain peaks, to the! shade of the Pacific Ocean. The sun was setting, 
been described for want of funds—$2500. Surely |luscious climes of everlasting summer in the! and the evening clear.” 
the government will furnish this sum, for if this| plains below. And in these plains he had seen} ‘There, with the waters of a navigable river at 
collection were worth sending for it is certainly |the vegetable kingdom rioting in new forms and/|his feet, coursing down the Atlantic on one hand, 
worth description. There is a close relation be-| teeming with new fruits—a tree whose fruit is) he saw on the other, the island of Puna in the 
tween the fauna and the flora of every country. | bread, standing to the native in place of a bakery ;| gulf of Guayaquil, the great South Sea, and the 
The animal kingdom is based upon the vegetable, | another, which, with its juice, performs to him| Pacific shores of his own little Republic. Lieut. 
and the flora, if you please, may be considered as|the office of a cow; and another, whose nuts) Page, in the U.S. steamer Water Witch, with a 
the resultant of meteorological agencies—of heat|stand him in the stead of candles; and another! compliment of most excellent officers, is engaged 
and cold, of clouds and sunshine, of rain, dews,|that grew and flourished in spite of the name in an exploration of the Rio de La Plata, and its 
and the hygrometrical relations generally of the |“ liquor tree,” for it was itself a natural distillery.| tributaries. This river is the Mississippi of the 
atmosphere. Now whatever is calculated to| These were things, and objects, and scenes, well) southern hemisphere. Lieut. Page is well supplied 
throw light upon these conditions, has a bearing | calculated to make powerful impressions upon a\ with instruments and means. He has with him 
upon your favourite science, for the fauna and/| mind like Richards, and wondering which of them) a photographic apparatus, with all the appliances 
the flora of a country constitute the most striking | had made the strongest, I said, “ Pray, Mr. Rich-| which ingenuity has lent to modern geographical 
features in its physical geography. ‘The capaci-|ards, what of all that you have seen during this| research, He and his officers know what to do 
ties of the country drained by the Amazon, to| most interesting expedition struck you as being! with them. ‘They love work and rejoice in their 
Sustain population, are thought to be the greatest the most strange?’ ‘* What struck me as the, mission. [| expect, therefore, when his survey is 
in the world, and with a population equalling that| most strange and wonderful?” ‘ Yes.” ‘ Why done, that we shall know much about the basin 
of Belgium to the square mile—that river basin | that such a country, as is the valley of the Ama-| of that river, its commercial resources, active and 
includes an area that is large enough to sustain a| zon, should in the middle of the 19th century be| dormant, its present capabilities and future capa. 
greater number of people than is now living upon|a wilderness.” | cities—in short, that the geography, in its widest 
the surface of the earth, ‘The winds andcurrents| To the glory of the Republic, be it said, no| sense, of that great hydropathic basin, will be 
of the sea, are such as to place the Atlantic| moves by the state are hailed with more enthusi-| then quite as well understood as that of our own 
ports of the United States on the wayside of all|asm by the popular voice than those which have} Mississippi. My last letter from him is dated Octo- 
nations, either going or coming from the mouth| for their object the opening up by the lights of| ber Ist, 1853. He was then with his steamer at 
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the City of Ascension, on the Paraguay river. He | it before it comes to perfection, and in winter, 
had not found a single bar, sand bank or sawyer,| when it seems dead, it is gathering strength at 
to interrupt his progress. On the contrary, he the root.” 
carried twenty feet of water up to the city, which | 
is further from the mouth of the Rio de la Plata| 
than St. Louis is from the mouth of the Missis- | Letter of John Barclay. 


sippi. | «] will show him how great things he must 


—— 
Selected. 





Lieut. Gilliss, U.S. N., is preparing for publica- ‘suffer for my name’s sake ;” and great tribula-|not, but let your hands be strong,” 


tion his labours as the Director of the Astronomical 
Expedition to Chili. 
untiring industry, and we may expect from him 
valuable contributions to our knowledge touching 
the geography and statistics of that interesting 
country. Lieut. McRae, one of his associates, 
who returned to the United States by crossing the 
Pampas of Buenos Ayres, has gone back to make 
further investigations. He too, will in due time, 
Le ready with his mite to cast it into the common 
geographical treasury of the world, That other 
great geographical problem, which has engaged 
the attention of the world as long as the Norih- 
west passage has been a day dream with the men 


of England, has not escaped the attention of gov-| 


ernment in these stirring geographical times. 
The project of a ship canal across the Isthmus 
of Darien, has been renewed, and it is about to be 
presented to the world under more favourable 
auspices that it has ever yet been. Lieut. Strain, 
U.S. N., sailed last December, with an excellent 
corps of young officers in the U. S. steamer Cy- 


ane, for the purpose of examining that route tho- 


roughly. There is, therefore, in store among the 
labours of that party, another valuable contribu- 
tion to the general stock of human knowledge. 
Anchoring in Calidonia Bay, on this side, he will 
from that beautiful sheet of water enter the valley 
of the river Calidonia, which discharges there, 
and tracing this water shed to the “ divide” be- 


tween the two oceans, he will cross over and de- | 


scend through the valley of the Savannah river 


to the Bay of San Miguel—another fine harbour! 
through which the waters of this river reach the 


great South Sea. America has done but little for 
the geography in one sense, of the “ grand ocean,” 
as some of the early navigators call the Pacific, 
since Lieut. Wilkes was there aboui filtcen years 
ago, But fresh instalments to the geographical 
treasury of the world are already on their way 
home from those regions, and a new expedition is 
on its way out for more. 
(To be continued.) 


ene 


Beet-root Sugar.—The manufacture of beet- 
root sugar is at present receiving great attention 
in some parts of Europe, and in consequence of 
some valuable improvements in evaporation and 


purification recently effected, its manufacture has| 


greatly extended, accompanied with a reduction 
of prices. In France, especially, this branch of 
industry is increasing beyond precedent. 
following statistics were recently published offi- 
cially in the Montteur. The factories at work in 


France on the Ist of December in 1851, were| 


254, and on the 1st of December of 1852, they 
numbered 335, an increase of 81. The quantity 
of sugar made in 1851 was ten millions of pounds, 
while that of 1852 will not be far from thirty- 
seven millions of pounds, 
tails at 16 cents a pound, 

Beet-root sugar has also made its appearance 
for the first time during the past year in Ameri- 
can ports, as an article of traffic.—Annual of 
Scientific Discovery. 





“‘ The growth of a Christian is not like a mush- 
room, but like an oak, which increases slowly but 
surely ; many suns, showers, and [rosts pass upon 


He is an officer of the most | 


tions must be passed through, in order to have | 
our garments washed and kept clean, in and by | 
the blood of the Lamb: these have often the sen- | 
tence of death in themselves, that they should not | 
trust in themselves nor in any other, but in the | 
Lord Jesus Christ. Bonds and afflictions may, | 
and must await them; yet none of these things| 
move them, for they know they are appointed 
thereunto, even as it was appointed unto their | 
Captain to be made perfect through suffering. In- 
deed it is by these dispensations they live, that is, 
through their submission and faithfulness in them ; 
and in all these things, the spiritual life is exer- | 
_cised, maintained, and even raised ; though they | 
as poor worms, may be trampled upon, and be} 
ivery low in their own estimation, and may be 
ready often to say, ** Surely I shall go softly all 
my days, in the bitterness of my spirit.” I long 
greatly ior thee, as for my own soul, and for every | 
one that is raised up to stand as a monument of 
mercy, truth, and righteousness, in and unto the | 
church,—that neither heights nor depths, princi- 
palities nor powers, things present nor things to 
come, may ever be able to separate us from that | 
clear manifestation of Divine love, in which we | 
have felt near to Him who has visited our souls, | 
and one to another, May we, my dear friend, | 
and all that are near and dear to each of us in the 
covenant of light and life, go onward in that faith 
which gives the victory; laying aside every | 
weight, every hindering thing, every discourage. | 
ment; enduring and holding out to the end of! 
all these bonds, trials, temptations, humiliations, | 
fastings, bruises, or occasions of disquietude, that 
may attend, esteeming nothing strange, which 
may prove even as a fiery trial ; but rather count- 
ing it all joy, that we are found worthy to suffer 
in anywise for His cause, who suffered so much 
before us and for us, that He might open us a) 
way out of this prison-house and place of proving. | 
My dear friend, my mind is enlarged, and my 
eye opened to see something of the excellency of| 
\that quiet habitation, where none can make 
afraid; where the Lord is “our peace,” having 
ordained peace for us, and being the portion of 
our cup, though the earth be removed, and the 
mountains carried away, our hearts are then) 
fixed and stayed ; though a host encamp against us 
—* though thou thyselfslay me, yet will | trust in 
thee ;” “though I walk in the midst of trouble, thou 





a up; for if Jerusalem become as heaps, our 
holy invincible Head can raise up the stones of 
the street to be children ; can comfort all her waste 
|places, and make the streets thereof full of boys 
‘and girls playing, as the prophet says: ‘ There. 
| fore,” adds he, * love the Truth and peace ;”—go 
| will I save you, and ye shall be a blessing: * fear 


J.B. 





From the eisure Hour. 


THE EMPEROR MONK. 
(Concluded from page #47.) 

The daily routine of the king’s life, according 
to Mr. Stirling, was somewhat as follows :— 

“The workshop of Torriauo was often the re. 
source of the emperor’s spare time, He was very 
fond of clocks and watches, and curious in reck. 
oning toa fraction the hours of his retired leisure, 
The Lombard had long been at work upon an 
elaborate astronomical time piece, which was to 
perform not only the ordinary duties of a clock, 
but to tell the days of the month and year, and to 
denote the movements of the planets. ‘Twenty 
years had elapsed since he had first conceived the 
idea, and the actual construction cost him three 
years and a half. Indeed, the work had not re. 
ceived the last touches at the time of the empe. 
ror’s death, Of wheels alone it contained eighteen 
hundred, ‘Torriano also constructed a self-acting 
mill, which though small enough to be hidden in 
a friar’s sleeve, could grind two pecks of corn in 
a day; and the figure of a lady, who danced on 
a table to the sound of her own tambourine. 

‘Sometimes the emperor fed his pet birds, of 
the sylvan sort, which appear to have succeeded 
in his affection, the stately wolf-hounds that fol- 
lowed at his heel in the days when he sat to 
Titian ; or he sauntered among his bees and flow. 
ers, down to the little summer-house looking out 
upon the Vera; or sometimes, but more rarely, 
he strolled into the forest with his gun, and shot 
a few of the wood-pigeons which peopled the 
great chestnut trees, His out-door exercise was 
always taken on foot, or if the gout forbade him, 
in his chair or litter. Next came vespers; and 
after vespers supper, a meal very much like the 
dinner, consisting frequently of pickled salmon 
and other wholesome dishes, which made Quix- 
ada’s loyal heart quake within him,” 

It was probably the fact of the artist Torriano 
residing with Charles, that gave rise to the say- 
ing, that the ex-emperor, on seeing how his nu- 
merous clocks and watches would not keep time 


‘together, wondered at his own folly in having 


endeavoured, by persecution, to make his subjects 
think alike on religious questions. Mr. Stirling 


/has well shown that there is no authority for 
|Charles having uttered such a saying, and that it 


The| 


The best quality re-| 


wilt revive me;”’ “though I pass through the valley | is contradicted by all that he did while at the 
of the shadow of death, | will fear no evil,” for|convent of Yuste. He was, in fact, a most bigot- 
even there shall thy right hand lead me, and help|ed Roman Catholic; clear as his intellect was on 
me, and save me. Itisin my best moments, when |every other question, superstition was the en- 
such considerations as these weigh duly and fully |chanted ground on which, when he entered, his 
upon my poor weak spirit, that I feel that the/understanding and ability seemed to desert him. 
present afllictions are comparatively light indeed. |‘The Reformation in Spain had just broken out, 
However dark may appear to be the heavens/and it is melancholly to perceive how Charles, at 


above, however inclement the elements around,|a time when he had retired, as he thought, to de- * 


|though the proud waters may seem to come in| vote himself to the service of his Creator, perse- 
unto our souls as individuals, and the church la-|cuted unto death those who were evidently the 
|bouring and tossing like a little vessel in the|true children of God. He wrote letters to his son 
mighty deep; yet the Governor being on board, |Philip, urgently requesting him to use every 
| the controller of winds and waves, He is engaged | means to extirpate heresy. ‘I'oo well were these 
to conduct her safely through all that He permits |orders obeyed. The fires of the Inquisition 
|or appoints; and not one of those who commit) blazed throughout Spain, and autos-da-fé rejoiced 
| themselves to Him, is made desolate. Doubtless|the hearts of the orthodox. What have | done 
many will fall on the right hand and on the left;/to be treated thus?” cried a nobleman, as he 
for it seems a time of sifting and shaking, and but|‘walked to the stake, looking up, as he said so, to 





jonly just begun. But I must not distress thee,—| Philip, as he sat in a gallery feasting his eyes with 
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the spectacle. ‘ Were you my own son,” replied 
the pitiless monarch, “I would myself carry a 
fagot to rid the earth of a heretic like you.” 
Charles himself was constantly watching this 
spread of heresy, as he termed the Reformation. 
The only thing which could ever induce him to 
leave his pleasant retreat, he asserted, would be 


the hope of putting down such a monstrous evil ; | 


voy, Senor !’—now, Lord, I go. As his strength| 
| failed, his fingers relaxed their hold of the cruci-| 
| fix, which the primate, therefore, held up before! 
his eyes. A few moments of death-wrestle be-| 
tween soul and body followed; afier Which, with| 
| his eyes fixed on the cross, and with a voice loud | 
enough to be heard outside the room, he cried, | 
‘ Ay Jesus,’ and expired.” It is melancholy to| 


and bitterly did he grieve that, when some years| see a powerful mind thus leaning upon the broken| 


before he had had Luther in his power at the 
Diet of Worms, he had not, in spite of his pro-| 
mise of a safe conduct, broken his word and put! 
him to death, The only consolation which the 
poor bigoted old man had was, that he had reso- 


reeds of crucifixes and relics when entering eter-| 
nity. These are a poor substitute for the true} 
peace which a living faith in the atonement of| 
Christ gives in such an hour. 

About a hundred years after his death, the re- | 





but in a true surrender of the soul to Him, who 
has invited all the weary and heavy laden of the 
children of men to come unto Him and find rest. 


ee 
For ** The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM YARDLEY, 

(Continued from page 244.) 
William Yardley travelled in the work of the 
ministry as his Master led him, being in the words 
of Thomas Janney, “ very serviceable in his pub- 


lutely declined hearing any of the heretic preach-| mains of Charles were conveyed to the vaults of| lic testimony, not only in convincing, but also to 


ers argue against the true catholic church, or in 
favour of the reformed faith ! 

It may be well imagined how strictly Charles, 
entertaining such views as these, performed the 
monastic duties at the convent. The friars were 
quite edified by the zeal of their royal brother of 
the cowl, 

Some eighteen months rolled on in this man- 
ner, when Charles began to find serious indications 
of illness approaching. Anticipating the possibi- 
lity of his end drawing near, he asked his con- 
fessor the extraordinary question, whether it 
would not be good for the health of his soul that 
he should perform his own funeral, and received 
a reply in the affirmative. His funeral was per- 


the Escurial, and deposited with great honours in | 
that splendid mausoleum. In 1780 they were) 
disturbed, under extraordinary circumstances, by | 
Mr. Beckford, of Fonthill, that pampered child of| 
fortune, who begged as a favour that he might be 
allowed to look on the remains of the great em- 
peror. His request was complied with. The 
coffin was opened, and the light gleamed once 
more on the face of the mighty dead. The fea- 
tures bore a great resemblance to the emperor’s 
portrait. 

The monastery of Yuste was long celebrated 
in consequence of its having had the honour of 
receiving Charles into its retreat. It is now, 
however, a desolate ruin. Mr. Stirling paid a 





formed accordingly. Here, however, we must 
follow Mr. Stirling’s narrative, correcting, as it 
does, some of the mistakes into which other histo- 
rians have fallen on the subject. 

“The high altar, the catafalque, and the whole 
church, shone with a blaze of wax-lights; the 
friars were all in their places, at the altars and 
in the choir, and the household of the emperor 
attended in deep mourning. ‘The monarch him- 
self was there, attired in sable weeds, aud bear- 
ing a taper to see himself interred, and to cele- 
brate his own obsequies. While the solemn mass 
for the dead was sung, he came forward and gave 
his taper into the hands of the officiating priest, in 
token of his desire to yield his soul into the hands 
of his Maker, High above, over the kneeling 
throng and the gorgeous vestments, the flowers, 
the curling incense, and the glittering altar, the 
same idea shone forth in that splendid canvas, 
whereon Titian had pictured Charles kneeling on 
the threshold of the heavenly mansions prepared 
for the blessed.” 

Charles had too truly guessed the character of 
the symptoms of his disease. From the day of 
the above ceremony he grew gradually weaker 
and weaker, until at last the grand climax arrived. 
lt is thus affectingly described :— 

“ Towards eight o’clock in the evening, Charles 
asked if the consecrated tapers were ready ; and 
he was evidently sinking rapidly. The physi- 
cians acknowledged that the case was past their 
skill, and that all hope was over. Charles lay in 
a stupor, seemingly unconscious, but now and 
then mumbling a prayer. After some addresses 
by the attending ecclesiastic had been made, the 
emperor interposed, saying, ‘The time is come ; 
bring me the candle and the crucifix.’ These 
were cherished relics, which he had long kept in 
reserve for this supreme hour. ‘The one was a 
taper {rom our lady’s shrine at Montserrat; the 
other a crucifix of beautiful workmanship, which 
had been taken from the dead hand of his wife at 
Toledo, He received them eagerly from the 
archbishop, and, taking one in each hand, for 
some moments he silently contemplated the figure 
of the Saviour, and then clasped it to his bosom. 
Those who stood nearest to the bed now heard 
him say quickly, as if replying to a call, ‘ Ya, 


visit to it, and we cannot, perhaps, give our read- 
ers a better specimen of the great literary merits 
of this work than by transcribing the passage in 
which, with touching pathos, the author records| 
his impressions of the scene :— 

‘¢When I visited it in 1849, it was inhabited 
only by the peasant-bailiff of the lay proprietor, 
who eked out his wages by showing the historical 
site to the passing stranger. The strong granite- 
built church, proof against the fire of the Gaul 
and the wintry storms of the sierra, was a hollow 
shell—the classical decorations of the altar, and| 
quaint wood-work of the choir, having been part-| 
ly used for fuel, partly carried off to the parish 





the edification of many. Yea, he was a great 
stay and support to Friends in those parts near 
where he lived. In the Lord’s hand he was an 
instrument of great service, being much esteemed 
by them for his work’s sake, as also in many 
other places where he travelled in Truth’s ser- 
vice.” We can trace at this time but few of his 
services. He was however an attender of the 
Yearly Meeting, and we find his name attached 
to some of the documents issued by that body, 

In the year 1682, William Yardley believed it 
right to remove to Pennsylvania. He reached 
the new province some time in the summer of the 
year, and took up land at the Falls, in the county 
of Bucks. He was appointed a member of the 
first assembly of the province, which met in the 
Tenth month, at Chester, and of the second, 
which convened in Philadelphia in the following 
First month, Once afterward he consented to 
serve in that body, and was for several years in 
the council, In 1685, he was appointed a justice 
of the peace for Bucks county, 

He was in the prime of life, being in 1682, 
when he came to this country, in the fiftieth year 
of his age. The memoria concerning him says, 
‘‘He continued very serviceable amongst us in 
his testimony, sometimes visiting places adja- 
cent.” ‘In short, as he was a serviceable, so he 
was a sensible member in the body, having a 


church of Quacos. In a vault beneath, approach-| sense of, and a share in whatsoever tended to the 
ed by a door of which the key could not be found, | strengthening, comforting and benefiting thereof. 
I was told that the coffin, of massive chestnut|On the other hand, if anything happened that 
planks, in which the emperor’s body had lain for| caused grief or trouble in the body, he bore his 
sixteen years, was still kept as a relic, In his| part of it. He was a man of a sound judgment 
palace, the lower chambers were used as a mag-| and good understanding, being never drawn aside 
azine for fuel; and in the rooms above, where he} by any false spirit, that hath arisen in our day, 
lived and died, maize and olives were gathered, | nor ever joined with any that broke forth into 
and the silkworm wound its cocoon in dust and| separation, or sought to divide or make schisms in 
darkness, His garden below, with its tank and|the body, in England or America, He dearly 
broken fountain, was overgrown with tangled| loved the society of his brethren, and much prized 
thickets of fig, mulberry, and almond, with a few/ unity as one who knew the comfort and benefit 
patches of potherbs, and here and there an orange | thereof.” 
tree or a Cypress, to mark where once the terrace| He dearly loved harmony, but he loved unity 
smiled with its blooming parterres. Without the| more. He prized peace, but he put it not into 
gate, the great walnut tree—sole relic of the past | competition with prenciple, We find him bearing 
with which time had not dealt rudely—spread|his testimony against George Keith. “ He had 
forth its broad and vigorous boughs to shroud and| an esteem of all who were of a right spirit, and 
dignily the desolation, Yet, in the lovely face of | were of service in the church, although they were 
nature, changeless in its summer charms, in the| younger brethren, ‘That which he testified, was 
hill, and forest, and wide Vera, in the generous| what he had learned of the Lord, and had him- 
soil and genial sky, there was enough to show|self seen, heard and tasted of, of the good word 
how well the imperial eagle has chosen the nest) of life. Not boasting in other men’s lines, In 
wherein to fold his wearied wings,” ithe latter end of his days, when he grew weak in 
Thus ends this singular episode of history. We) body, by reason of infirmities that came upon 
cannot but feel interested in it. It has its clear|him, he was often raised in meetings by the 
and its dark side. ‘The latter is the degraded | power of the Lord, and carried on thereby in tes- 
bigotry in which the mind of this remarkable man|timony beyond the strength of his body to our 
was enslaved; the other is the powerful lesson| refreshment and comfort.” 
which the facts supply of the hollowness of the| Being preserved in greenness and unity with 
world. Charles V. confessed this when he re-|the church, he was called home from his earthly 
signed a mighty empire. May we too make the| labours and sufferings in the 6lst year of his 
discovery ere it be too late, and take refuge for|age. He was buried at the Falls, on the 9th of 
consolation, not in a vain monastic superstition, | the Fifth month, 1693, 





























JOHN SKEIN. 

John Skein was born in Scotland, and was 
brought up, it would appear, in the national pro- 
fession there, until convinced of the principles of | 
Quakerism some time previous to 1670. He 
was a merchant in Aberdeen, and was soon call- 
ed to the work of the ministry, for his labours in 
which, as well as for the attendance of his reli- 
gious meetings, he was ere long a sufferer. 

In the First month, 1676, the Council at Edin- 
burgh undertook to carry out the Acts of Parlia- 
ment against conventicles, and to this intent they 
issued a proclamation directing the sheriffs and ma- 
gistrates to enforce the laws, The proclamation 
was ostensibly relative to persons who had been 
outlawed by the council, but the priests and their 
tools, the magistrates of Aberdeen, determined to 
use it as an engine to crush the Quakers with. 
Before the proclamation had reached them, when 
they had only hearsay evidence that such a docu- 
ment had been issued, they went to the meeting- 
house of Friends, who were there met for Divine 
worship, and took a number, among whom John 
Skein was one, and committed them to prison. 

The charge against them was, that they had 
“contravened his majesty’s laws and acts of par- 
liament,” by absenting themselves from the parish 
kirk worship since the 24th of Third month, 1674, 
and for keeping meetings at the houses of Alex- 
ander Harper, Alexander Skein, George Keith, 
and Robert Bruce, upon the first day of the week, 
and on the first and third Third-days of every 
month, from the said Third month 24th, 1674, to 
the Second month, 1676. They were cited to 
appear to answer before the commissioners on 
Third month 26th, 1676. 

When brought to trial the prisoners made a 
good defence. ‘They showed that the charge was 
not and could not be true, for that divers of them 
had been out of Scotland, and that some of them 
had not been in Aberdeen for several months at 
a time, during the period mentioned therein, 

But all these objections were overruled, as well | 
as the written defence of the prisoners, presented | 
by David Barclay, who was one of them. ‘This 
document afier stating that they had been kept in 
prison nearly three months, says, “Though no 
Act of Parliament cited or proclaimed since, war- 
rants any such thing to be done by magistrates of | 
any burgh, as at present our case stands; of| 
which illegal restraints we hope the king’s coun-| 
cillors will take notice, and prevent the like for| 
the future; we being an harmless people, from 
whom there is no ground to apprehend any sedi-| 
tion, rebellion, or anything that can have any 
tendency to violence, or making use of arms, 
but merely out of that duty we owe to God, and 
in obedience to his commands who hath forbidden 
us to forsake the assembling of ourselves together, | 
as the manner of some is, and hath commanded | 
us to stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ| 
hath made us free, and to pray everywhere; yea, 


| 


| 


| gone, 
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of the prisoners severally, if they would bind| 
themselves not to attend any more of their reli-| 


pronounced sentence. 


Such of the prisoners as 
were landed pro 


prietors, were fined one-fourth of| 


|their estimated rents for attending conventicles, | 


and one-eighth part in addition for neglecting the | 
public worship. Of the rest some were fined | 
£40, £30, £25, and some 20 marks. As for! 
John Skein and George Keith, over and above 
the fine, “ because they are found to have preach- 
ed and prayed at these unwarrantable meetings, 
their finding caution under the pain of five thou- 





conform to the tenour of the Act of Parliament.” 
The sentence ordains further, that all those tried 
shall remain in prison till they made payment of 
the fines, 

There was little fear that any of these true- 
hearted disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ, would 
pay such fines or enter into any agreement which 
should prevent their meeting to worship their hea- 
venly Father, or of uttering words of supplication 
or exhortation, if they believed he required them. 
So they remained in confinement. Some of them 
were at times concerned to preach to such passers 
by who came to the prison windows to look in on 
them, and this occasioned the magistrates to close 
the windows and shut out light and air. Robert 
Barclay who had been on the continent on a reli- 
gious visit, hearing of what had transpired in 
Scotland, on reaching London on his return, ap- 
pealed to King Charles II. on behalf of the suffer- | 
ers at Aberdeen. The king directed the paper| 
presented by Robert to be forwarded to the king’s 
council in Edinburgh, ‘The Friends in their pri- 
son-house at Aberdeen having information that 
the king had recommended this paper to the atten- 
tion of the council, drew up a memorial to the 
same body which they had presented at the same 
time, viz., Seventh month 7th, of the same year. 
The memorial runs thus: 

“Unto the king’s council, the people in deri- 
sion called Quakers, in and about Aberdeen, 

*¢ Showeth, 

“That on the 12th day of the First month, 
commonly called March, 1676, the magistrates | 
there imprisoned in their Tolbooth several of us, | 
and since that others, in all now to the number of | 
forty men, many whereof are poor labourers, 
tradesmen and servants, for meeting together to| 
wait upon and worship the Lord in spirit and in| 
truth, as he requires, It having been the con-| 
stant practice of several of us for many years by | 
Nor have we been found guilty of sedi-| 
tious conventicles, since we were a people, our| 
principles being known to be peaceable, and not 
to give any ground of suspicion to be either fac-| 











tious or seditious, but to be willing and ready to, 


people called Quakers, prisoners at Aberdeen, 
until the council have time more maturely to dis. 





: . | oe 

gious meetings. But not one was found among | cuss that matter, it is offered as a present expedi- 
them, who would for fear of persecution, do vio-|ent, there being about forty-two prisoners, most 
\lence to his conviction of duty. The court then|of whom have been six months in prison, that it 


might please the king’s council to order their re. 
lease, suspending the execution as to the fines, 
till the council take further consideration of that 
matter, and if the council shall so see meet, to 
recommend to the magistrates of Aberdeen, that 
if they observe any unpeaceableness in the way 
of that people, they might report it to the 
council.” 

The council at Edinburgh did not choose to 
interfere in the matter, but referred the whole sub. 


sand marks not to do the like hereafter, or else to| ject to the magistrates of Aberdeen, appointing 
enact themselves to remove out of the kingdom, | three others to assist them. 


(To be continued.) 


——SS_——— 


PRAYER. 


I ask thee not to make less weary 

The waste through which my pathway lies, 
I would but feel that path, though dreary, 

Is leading onward to the skies. 


Selected. 


Guide me, my Father! if before me 
The angel of thy presence go, 

I will not shrink, though clouds are o’er me, 
And round me gather’d many a foe. 


I do not falter at the distance 

That parts me from my heavenly home; 
Weary as seems this earth’s existence, 

I know ’tis bounded by the tomb. 


Nor do I dread the ills that gather, 
Thick “from the cradle to the grave,”— 
Not from earth’s cares and griefs, my Father, 
Do I implore thy power to save. 


Only from this—this darkness brooding 
O’er every path of life I tread,— 

And from the gloomy fear intruding 
That Thou my spirit hast not led. 


I seek thy aid; I ask direction ; 

Teach me to do what pleaseth Thee,— 
I can bear toil,—endure affliction, 

Only thy leadings let me see. 


Saviour! Thou knowest that earth is dreary, 
For thou hast trod its thorny maze ; 

Guide me through all its wanderings weary ; 
Keep me forever in thy ways. 


Oh God! my God! make no delaying! 

Haste Thee to help me when | cry! 
Oh let me hear thy Spirit saying, 

“This is the way! Thy Guide is nigh !” 
Guidance and strength! for these imploring, 

Jesus my prayer ascends to Thee; 
Lead me through life, that I adoring, 

May praise Thee through eternity. 

— 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


The Solar Eclipse of Fifth Month 26th. 
This eclipse will be the most remarkable of any 


that will have been visible in the Northern States 
for many years. As the moon’s diameter will be 


he hath promised, where two or three are gather-| give unto Cesar what is Cxsar’s, and not to resist less than that of the sun, a portion of the sun, 


ed together in his name, to be in the midst of 
them. It is for this alone, and out of conscience, | 
that we dare not desert our meetings, and is not} 
out of contempt to any authority, God ts our wit- | 
mess, And if for this the Lord should permit us| 
to suffer, we trust he will furnish us with such a| 
measure of resignation of all that we have to his| 
disposing, that we should not count anything too 
dear, when it comes in competition with his honour | 
and our duty to him, But we shall not wish any | 
in present authority to be instruments thereol, 


seeing the Lord hath said to his people, He that! our families, as becomes men fearing God, and| 


toucheth you, toucheth the apple of mine eye.” 


The court being willing to entrap the weak in 


the authority with carnal or military weapons, | 
but to be subject, for conscience sake, either ac-| 
tively or passively. 

‘« May it therefore please the king’s council seri- 
ously to weigh and consider our conditions, where- 
in we are considerably prejudged, by a tedious 
res 
of any incumbrance that may have a tendency 


traint, and to free us of our present bonds, and| 


where the eclipse is central, or nearly so, will be 
left in the form of a ring around the moon, Such 


jan eclipse is termed an annular one; and though 


it is a less sublime, is a more beautiful phenome- 
non than that of a total eclipse. ‘The moon’s 
shadow or penumbra, will strike the earth in the 
‘south Pacific Ocean, lat. 1° 25’ S., lon, 176° 36 


| W., at 5h. 45m. mean time at Greenwich, At 


herealter to [render] our waiting on, and wor-!this place the sun and moon will appear to be just 


shipping our God in an acceptable manner, and 
following our lawful occasions to provide for 


honouring the king. 
* Since it hath pleased the king favourably to 


in contact at sunrise. ‘The centre of the shadow 
will enter the earth in the north Pacific Ocean, 
lat, 6° 39’ N., lon. 162° 53’ E., at 6h. 55m. mean 
|time at G., the centre of the moon, at sunrise, 
being directly between the sun’s centre and the 


the faith, and those fearful of suffering, inquired | refer to the councils’ consideration the case of the|eye of a spectator at that place. Moving thence 
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across the Pacific Ocean in a north-easterly direc- | 
tion, the centre of the shadow will arrive at a| 
point about 500 miles west of the mouth of the 
Columbia river, lat. 45° 31' N., lon. 184° 46’ W., 
where the sun will be centrally eclipsed on the 
meridian ; a ring of light of considerable width| 
surrounding the moon, and forming one of the| 
most splendid phenomena in nature. The cen- 
tral line pursues its course over the Pacific, and 
enters the American continent in about lat, 48° 
N., and lon. 125° W. ‘Thence its direction is a 
little to the N. of E., until it attains the lat. of 49° 
45', which is its greatest northern limit. 

Curving then to the south it continues its path 
through the wilds of North America, and first 
touches the United States near the Lake of the 
Woods. It then crosses Lake Superior, and 
passing by the northern shore of Lake Huron, 
along the southern border of Canada, and across 
the river St. Lawrence, again enters the United 
States in New York. After traversing the north-| 
ern part of that State, it crosses Lake Champlain 
into Vermont, approaching very near Burlington, | 
thence into New Hampshire, and passing near 
Concord and Portsmouth in that State, and Ber-| 
wick in the State of Maine, enters the Atlantic 
Ocean in the vicinity of Portsmouth, where it ter- 
minates in lat, 36° 18’ N., and lon. 51° 54’ W. 
At all places situated on this path, a perfect ring 


will be seen around the moon ; but as the distance | 


from the path increases, the ring grows gradually | 
narrower on one side, till it is finally broken by 
the edges of the sun and moon coming in con- 
tact; on the southern side if to the north of the 
path, and on the northern side if to the south, 


differ 7 or 8 minutes from the times as given in|tion served rather to keep alive and increase the 
that almanac for 1831, in the Boston Almanac) fire of honest zeal for the Truth, than. to extin- 


'for this year, and from our own computations ; a| guish or diminish it, so that they were preserved 


difference which cannot be wholly attributed to|from the lukewarmness which seems now to 
the use of any improved tables; and if it be an|abound in the church, whose greatest enemies 
error, is one we should have hardly expected to|are, in many instances, those of its own household 


find in so scientific a publication as the “ Ameri- | 
can Almanac.” 


W. B.O. 
Lynn, Mass., Fourth mo., 1854. 


For *“* The Friend.” 
Association of Friends for the Free Instruction of | 
Adult Coloured Persons. 


To the Association of Friends for the Free In- 
struction of Adult Coloured Persons, 


The Managers report: 


That both Schools were duly opened on the} 
evening of the 3rd of Tenth month last, at the 
usual place, on Raspberry street, under the charge 
of the same Friends who acted as Principals last 
season, with the usual number of Assistants. 

On the evening the Schools were opened, 32 
men and 73 women were enrolled as scholars. | 
The female department rapidly filled up ; that for | 
men more gradually, but steadily. 

The Schools were kept open five evenings in| 
each week, until the 28th of Second month, when 
they were closed for the season. 

The whole number of men entered as scholars 
| was 131, and of women 248; the average attend- 
|ance of the former for the season was 424, and of 
the latter nearly 58. The order in both Schools | 





The following is a table of the latitude and 
longitude of the central path for short intervals of 


time, by means of which its progress over the| 


earth, alter the central eclipse on the meridian, 
may be easily traced on a map. 


was satisfactory, and the industry of the teachers 
| gave strong evidence of their interest in the work | 
|before them. A lively interest also appeared to| 
be felt by most of the pupils in their studies ; and 
in some instances a marked degree of progress | 
| was made, 

The Moral Almanac and a selection of Friends’ | 
tracts were distributed among the scholars, and a| 
few copies of the New Testament were procured | 
and sold to them at a reduced price. 

At the close, numerous observations made by | 
the scholars, evincéd. their sense of the usefulness | 
of the Schools, and it is to be hoped the benefits | 
resulting therefrom may increase. 








Lat. N. Long. W. 

8h. 55m. 47" 45° 31' 134° 46’ 
9 OL A7 46 26 132 10 
9 7 AT 47 13 129 27 
9 13 47 47 45 126 34 
9 19 47 48 30 123 32 
9 2 A47 49 00 120 17 
9 31 47 49 23 116 51 
9 37 47 49 38 113 Ol 
9 43 47 49 45 109 19 
9 49 47 49 42 105 09 
9 55 47 49 27 100 41 
10 OL 47 48 58 95 52 
10 OF 47 48 12 90 34 
10 13 £47 47 03 84 37 
lu 14 47 46 48 83 34 
10 #15 47 46 33 82 30 
10 16 47 46 17 81 21 
10 417 47 45 59 80 ll 
10 18 47 45 40 78 58 
10 19 A7 45 20 te 6 
10 20 47 44 58 76 22 
10 21 47 44 34 74 59 
10 22 47 44 07 73 30 
10 23 47 43 39 71 57 
10 24 47 43 06 70 15 
10 25 47 42 30 68 24 
10 26 47 41 47 66 21 
10 27 47 40 57 63 57 
10 28 47 39 52 61 00 
10 29 47 38 06 56 25 


It is doubtful whether the eclipse will be annu- 
lar at Boston, but should it be, the ring will be 
very fine on the northern limb of the sun, 

It is worthy of remark, that the times of the 
phases of this eclipse, at Boston, at least, as given 


| 

In conclusion, we would express our belief,| 

\that if Friends would manifest their interest by | 

more frequent visits, the stimulus of such encour- 

agement would prove decidedly advantageous to| 

the Schools, | 
Philada., Third mo. 7th, 1854. 

OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
Secretary.—Charles J. Allen, | 
Treasurer.—John C, Allen. 
Managers.—Nathaniel H. Brown, William L. | 

Edwards, Francis Bacon, William H. Burr, An-| 
thony M. Kimber, Edward Sharpless, Samuel | 
Allen, Samuel Woolman, William L, Baily. 
| —__ 

For “ The Friend.” 


The Benefit of Affliction. 


In this day of outward ease, it might seem to! 
the superficial observer, that the soldier of the| 
cross had but little to endure; and this may be| 
true as to outward suffering, when compared with | 
|that of those who have gone before us, and who 
‘counted not their lives dear to them, that they 
|might finish their course with joy. Many of 
| these suffered the spoiling of their goods, the loss 
of outward liberty, and even of their natural 
lives, rather than let fall the precious testimonies 





by profession. 

Where there is little or no cause of outward 
suffering, the enemy is often busy within, caus- 
ing in some a settlement at ease, without the pos- 
session of truth, and in others a creaturely acti- 
vity, under the profession of right authority, by 
which the work is greatly marred, to the unspeak- 
able loss of these, and the honour of Truth. Out. 
ward knowledge, and creaturely zeal come to usurp 
the place of Divine light and authority; so that 
instead of the power, we have only the form; and 
thus we become as those dwelling in the outward 
courts. The view of a state like this, as seen in 
the light of Truth, is cause of suffering to those 
who are capable of feeling for the affliction of 
Joseph—for the state of spiritual bondage, in the 
land of captivity, where the spirit of this world is 
in dominion; and as these are made willing sim- 
ply and humbly to suffer with the suffering seed, 
they shall come to know of reigning with Him, 
who “ hath chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise, and the weak things of the 
world, to confound the things which are mighty; 
and base things of the world, and things which 
are despised, yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to nought the things that are.” 

It is by what we suffer that obedience is to be 
learned; and however lamentable it may be to 
behold the prevalence of worldly wisdom and 
fleshly zeal in the church, it is encouraging to be- 
lieve that there remaineth a goodly number who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal, or kissed his 
image; but are concerned to maintain their alle- 
giance to the Captain of our salvation, who con- 
tinues head over all things to his own church, and 
will abundantly crown the faithful labours of his 
devoted children, enabling them to overcome all 
their enemies through faith in Him. 

Let us then be willing to suffer the subduing of 
our own wills, through the chastening of his holy 
hand, that we may know of being united together 
in him, having fellowship one with another, in 
suffering as well as rejoicing. Then having no 
end or will of our own, we should be unitedly en- 
gaged in advancing the one cause, for which we 
profess to labour, having for the aspiration of our 
hearts this simple prayer, “ ‘Thy will be done.” 
We should not then be found hastily moving in 
our own wills, and thereby offering the sacrifice 
of fools in our religious meetings, either for wor- 
ship or discipline—having learned for ourselves 
that “obedience is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams”—neither should we 
suffer ourselves to be idlers, when secret or open 
service was required at our hands; but in all 
things our endeavour would be, to conform to the 
will and mind of Truth, so that no discord or 


jarring should be known amongst us, 


A Word on Coughing in a place of Worship. 
—We copy the following from an autobiography 
which Hugh Miller is now publishing in the Ed. 
inburgh Witness: 


‘“*A simple incident which occurred during my 


first morning attendance at Dr. McCrie’s chapel 


strongly impressed me with a sense of his saga- 
city. ‘There was a great deal of coughing in the 


|place, the effect of a recent change of weather, 


and the doctor, whose voice was not a strong one, 
and who seemed somewhat annoyed by the ruth- 
less interruptions, stopping suddenly short in the 


in the American Almanac for the present year,| which had been given them to bear ; and persecu-|middle of his argument, made a dead pause. 
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When people are taken greatly by surprise, they | Divine nature, and so cannot but witness redemp- 
cease to cough—a circumstance on which he had |tion from the earthly corrupt nature. 
evidently calculated. Every eye was now turned | not any striving, believing, or obedience of man’s | 


towards him, and for a full minute so dead was 
the silence, that one might easily have heard a 
pin drop. 

«1 see, my friends,’ said the doctor, resuming 
his speech with a suppressed smile; ‘I see you 
can be all quiet enough when [ am quiet.’ 

“ There was not a little genuine strategy in the 
rebuke ; and as cough lies a good deal more under 
the influence of the will than most coughers sup- 
pose, such was its effect, that during the rest of 
the service there was not a tithe of the previous 
coughing.” — Presbyterian. 





For “ The Friend.” 

Jesus said unto his disciples, ‘I am the Way, 
and the Truth, and the Life; no man cometh 
unto the Father, but by me.’ 

This our early Friends knew to be a living} 
gospel truth, and by humbly yielding to the inter- 
nal operations of light, grace, and the Holy Spirit 
of Christ in their hearts, they were enabled to dis- 
cern between light and darkness, and between 
the good seed and the evil, and the effects of both 
if followed. 

Isaac Penington says, ‘ There is a principle of | 
darkness in the hearts and minds of men, which 
is as a seed or root of corruption in them, bring- 
ing forth in them fruits of sin and unrighteous- 
ness unto death. 

‘ And there is also a principle of the pure hea- 
venly light, as a free gift from God, to discover | 
the darkness, turn man’s heart against it, and lead 
him into the way and path of life. Now as Satan | 
rules in the principle of darkness, and there is the | 
power of death therein; so God rules in the prin- 
ciple of light, and there is the power of life and| 
redemption manifested by God therein; for this, 
principle is of the Father, of the Son, of the| 
Spirit; yea, the Father, Son, and Spirit are in| 


lown kindling and blowing up, which the mind 


Now it is 
‘own spirit, which can effect this; he may will) 
|strongly, he may run hard, and yet never obtain ; | 
he may so cast himself upon the mercy of God, | 
and hope concerning his mercy in Christ, as to} 
miss of it: but the principle of life which is from 
God, and faith in God from that principle, without 
fail effects this, and no other doth. But out of 
this are the mysterious images and idols, and 
subtile workings and devices of the cunning one, 
'to take up the mind with somewhat which ap- 
pears as substantial and truly excellent, but is not 
so indeed, His birth hath desires after the king- 
dom, (and makes no question, but it shall be his, ) | 
wills, runs, strives, believes, hopes, prays, reads 
Scriptures, observes duties and ordinances; and 
in these they meet with a wrong knowledge, a 
wrong sanctification, a wrong joy, a wrong con-| 
fidence and assurance, a wrong rest and peace, in 
which there may be a great warmth, and seeming 
life and pleasure from the fire and sparks of their | 


that is blinded by him, can hardly suspect that it is 
not true; yea may be taken with it, and strongly 
justify it in its own thoughts for the true, and set 
it above that, that is indeed the true. This, this 
is the great mystery of iniquity, which hath great 
subtlity of deceivableness in it, to pick up and 
steal away the good seed out of the heart, and to} 
steal in a false image and likeness thereof, which | 
may have a more glorious appearance to man’s| 
eye than the true seed itself, (for that is the least 
of all seeds, makes the least show of any,) but 
hath not the same nature, virtue, and power, 
Ah! the Lord God of tender mercy help all the! 
poor souls that breathe after him, that they may 
not be thus deceived. Arfd those that are thus 
deceived, and in the snare of the enemy, (and do| 
not witness the faith which hath the Son’s domi. | 





this principle ; and here the soul meets with them, | 
and is brought into union and fellowship with| 
them, and feels the everlasting arm revealed and | 
stretched forth for its delivery from corruption and | 


nion in it, and gives victory over sin, Satan, and| 
the world, and wherein the blood of sprinkling, 
which livingly washeth, is felt in the light of life, | 
wherein the redeemed walk to the praise of their | 
Redeemer,) the Lord guide them also to that| 





upon us a church to bear a testimony against the 
sin of Slavery. 

We have believed it to be our Christian duty to 
represent the wrongs inflicted upon the people of 
Africa, and repeatedly to plead the cause of the 
Slave in Addresses to our own Government. We 
rejoice and are thankful at the progress which has 
been made in this country and in other nations, 
in this cause of righteousness. Hundreds of 
thousands of slaves have been restored to liberty, 
and many of the nations of the civilized world 
are now, to a large extent, delivered from the 
guilt of the African Slave Trade,—a trade which 
the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, pronounced to 
be **a scourge which desolates Africa, degrades 
Europe and afflicts humanity ;” and for the sup- 
pression of which laws have been enacted. But 
our hearts are sorrowful in the consideration that 
this traffic is still carried on to a large extent, 
and that a vast amount of the population of the 
western world is still subject to the cruelty and 
the wrong of Slavery. We desire to cherish this 
sympathy, and that we may behold the increase 
of it amongst all men everywhere. 

One God is the Creator of us all; his eyes are 
in every place beholding the evil and the good, 
He will bring every work to judgment, and every 
secret thing, whether it be good or whether it be 
evil. The families of the earth are all of one 
blood; all partakers in the same corrupt nature 
consequent upon the fall of man; all are alike 
subject to infirmity, disease and death, and all 
amenable to the same judgment after death. In 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ there is no 
respect of persons; He tasted death for every 
man ; all distinctions of country, tongue and col- 
our, are merged in the immensity of that love in 
which the Father has sent the Son to be the Sa- 
viour of the world. Wherever the religion of the 
Gospel of Christ obtains its proper place within 
us, it softens our hearts; it brings man into fel- 
low feeling with his fellow man; it brings him to 
regard every man as a brother, and to look upon 
the nations of the earth as all of one family. 
Amongst the millions of mankind there is not one 
beneath the notice of our Father who is in hea- 


the captivity thereof, into the liberty of the sons| wherein all deceits are made manifest, and where | ven: if we be partakers of his love, it leads us into 
of God: and he that is here, meets with the sub- | the truth, which is of the Son, is made to shine in| pity for the forlorn, the helpless and the oppress- 
stance of things, and that which all the types of|such who were once in the barren places, and in|ed; and it constrains us to do what we can to 
the law shadowed out; meets with the one offer-| the thick darkness, but now are light in the Lord, | mitigate the pain and to assuage the sorrows of 


ing, the cleansing which is thereby the imputa-| 
tion of righteousness, or of faith unto righteous- | 
ness; yea, and with somewhat more, even with | 
the everlasting righteousness itself brought into 
the heart, and dwelling there; insomuch as his 
nature is changed, (truly changed,) his spirit 
changed, his mind, heart, soul and conscience | 
changed, his conversation changed, the leopard’s | 
spots and the Ethiopian’s skin washed away, the 
deceitfulness of the heart removed, and the new 
garments of righteousness, life, and salvation put 
on in the stead thereof; so that he is unclothed 
of the evil, unholy nature and spirit, and clothed 
with the Spirit of the Lord: for Christ is really 
made unto him wisdom, righteousness, sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption. How is that? Why he 


and who have a dwelling-place with the Lord in| 

his light, which is the pure and everlasting habi- 

tation.” * Amen.’—Penington’s Works, vol. 2,| 

second edition, page 123. . L. 
New Jersey, Fourth mo., 1854. 





To SovEREIGNS AND THOSE IN AUTHORITY IN| 


Tue Nations oF Europe, AND IN OTHER| 
PARTS OF THE WoRLD WHERE THE CuRISs.| 
TIAN RELIGION IS PROFESSED. 


From the Yearly Meeting of the religious Society of| 
Friends of Great Britain and Ireland, held in Lon-| 
don, 1849. 


It having pleased the Lord to bring our fathers | 


| 


to a sense of the cruelty and wickedness of the| 


those who are in suffering, to befriend the friend- 
less, and to labour for the improvement of the 
condition of the most degraded of our race. 

We are now assembled in our Yearly Meeting 
for the promotion of charity and godliness amongst 
ourselves, and, according to our measure, for the 
spreading of truth and righteousnesss upon the 
earth. ‘The condition of the natives of Africa, as 
affected by the continuance of the Slave Trade, 
and that of the Slaves in North and South Ame- 
rica, and on the islands adjacent to that Conti- 
nent, have again awakened our sympathy. We 
believe it to be a duty laid upon us to plead the 
cause of these our fellow men, We submit to the 
consideration of all those in authority in the na- 
tions which take upon them the name of Christ, 


that was once a fool, is now made wise unto God, | African Slave ‘Trade, and of the injustice of hold- \the utter incompatibility of Slavery with the Di- 


and the things of his kingdom, by the mystery of 
his Son’s life and power revealed in him. He is 
a child of wisdom, and he hath heard the wisdom 
of his mother, and learned wisdom of her. So 
putting on Christ, who is the righteousness, being 


ing their fellow men in Slavery, they were strength- 
‘ened to act upon the conviction wrought on their 
minds: they set at liberty those they held in bond- | 
age, and in their faithfulness they enjoyed the| 





‘answer of a good conscience towards God, In| 


vine law, ** Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self;” “ All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them :” these 
were the precepts of our Lord. He spoke as 
never man spoke, and of his words he declared, 


ingrafted into him, being brought forth in him,|that love which comes from Him their hearts|** Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 


he partakes of the sweetness and fatness of the 
olive-tree, and is renewed into the image of the 


were enlarged in love to their neighbour, and they | 
could not rest without endeavouring to bring| 


words shall not pass away :” they are the law of 
God’s righteousness to all generations, We sub- 


true righteousness and holiness, and drinks injothers to that sense of justice and mercy to| mit whether, without breaking this law, it be pos- 





the virtue and life of the precious promises, 


which the Lord had brought them, From that|sible for man to hold or to claim a right to pro- 


wherein and whereby he is made partaker of the | time to the present day we have felt it to be laid|perty in the person of his fellow man; whether 
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admitting the supreme authority of this law, man spring dear to him as his own flesh ; but he knows! in the highest, and on earth peace, good will to- 
can buy or sell his brother; whether he can with-| not the day nor the hour in which he may be torn| ward men.” 


hold from those who labour for him that which is| from his wife, or in which his children, at their 
just and equal; whether the forced and uncom. | tender age, may be snatched away, sold to the 
pensated labour of the Negro Slave be not the | man-trader, and carried into far distant captivity. 
breaking of this law; in short, whether any man |So long as Slavery is upheld by law, we can have 
or any of the nations of men can, in any one of|no security for the extinction of a trade in slaves, 
these things, violate the law of the Lord and be| Such are the contingencies of the system under 
guiltless, every modification of which it is capable, that, 
For the space of three hundred years, the trade|until Slavery be abolislied, men, women and 
in Slaves has been carried on from Africa to the | children will, we fear, be imported from Africa, 
opposite shores of the Atlantic ; and this traffic in| and he bought and sold like the cattle of the field ; 
the persons of men is still prosecuted with unre-|and the barbarities of the Slave-market will con- 
lenting and unmitigated cruelty: year by year |tinue to pollute the towns and villages of those 
countless multitudes are torn {rom all that they|islands in the West Indies in which Slavery 
hold dear in life, to pass their days in toil and | exists, and in the slaveholding countries of Ame- 
misery. Men are still to be found so hardened | rica. 
in heart, so bent upon the gain of oppression, and| ‘The subject is so vast and of such manifold 


so devoid of all that we deem the common feel. | atrocity, we think, that even the history of the 





ings of humanity, as to spend their time and tal-| whole world does not furnish a parallel to its 


ents in pursuit of this criminal commerce. We 
forbear to enter in detail upon the large variety 
of human suffering, inseparable from this compli- 
cated iniquity. But we trust we do not take too 
much upon ourselves, in asking those whom we 
now address, to open their ears to the groaning 
of the oppressed, and to give themselves to sym- 
pathy with their sufferings; to think upon the 
war, and rapine, and bloodshed, attendant upon 
the capture of Slaves in the interior of Africa— 
upon what they are made to endure in their tran- 
sit to the coast and in their passage across the 
ocean ; and not to shrink from making themselves 
acquainted with the horrors and the loathsome- 
ness of the Slave-ship; to follow the poor, help- 
less, unoffending Negro, if he survive the suffering 
of the voyage, and to think upon his condition 
when landed upon a foreign shore, and entered 


‘crime. We deem it scarcely possible for a man 
of the most comprehensive mind fully to possess 
| himself of the extent of the evil. ‘The Lord alone 
\doth know: none but the Infinite Mind can com- 
|prehend the individual and the aggregate suffer- 
|ings of those subjected to these enormities. God 
alone can reach the heart and awaken the con- 
science. It is our strong desire,—we speak with 
reverence and fear,—it is our prayer, that He 
'may bring every one to a sense of his own share 
in the guilt, and that, ceasing from his iniquity, 
the condemnation resting upon the man-stealer 
‘and upon those who trade in the persons of men, 
|may no longer attach itself to auy one bearing 
\the name of a Christian; and that the Slavehold- 


Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting. 


Gerorce Sracey, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 





Nightly Serenade—Every night, while in the 
| upper part of the river, we had a concert of frogs, 
|which made most extraordinary noises, There 
\are three kinds, which can frequently be all heard 
jat once. One of these makes a noise something 

like what one would expect a frog to make, name- 

ily, a dismal croak ; but the sounds uttered by the 
|others were like no animal noise that I ever heard 
|before. A distant railway train approaching, and 
,a blacksmith hammering on his anvil, are what 
| they exactly resemble. They are such true imita- 
tions, that when lying half-dozing in the canoe, [ 
| have often fancied myselfat home, hearing the fami- 
liar sounds of the approaching mail-train, and the 
| hammering of the boiler-makers at the iron works, 
Then we often had the “ guarhibas,” or howling 
|monkeys, with their terrific noises, the shrill 
grating whistle of the cicadas and locusts, and the 
peculiar notes of the suacuras and other aquatic 
| birds ; add to these the loud, pleasant hum of the 
|mosquito in your immediate vicinity, and you 
have a pretty good idea of our nightly concert 
(on the Tocantins. —Wallace’s Amazon and Rio 
| Negro. 


—— 


DEEP OCEAN SOUNDINGS. 


As this subject now engrosses the attention of 
|many of the scientific men of the present age, it 


ler, whether he be more or less involved in the sin | may not be uninteresting to know the results of a 
|of oppression, may be brought to act in obedience | discovery which has been introduced by our neigh- 


upon a life of hard and hopeless servitude—it may | equity, and, without hesitation and without delay, 
be—to be worked to death in his early manhood, | restore to immediate and unconditional freedom 
or to live to behold his children subjected to the |every slave that he holds in bondage. 

same degradation and oppression as himself. The Gospel of Christ is precious to us, Through 


Blessed is the man that considereth the poor.| the mercy of God to our souls we trust we are| 


The blessing of the Lord resteth upon him who, | prepared, in some degree, to appreciate the means 
knowing the evil which attends his neighbour’s| which, in his wisdom and love, He has provided 
lot in life, is stretching forth his hand for the re-| for the redemption of the world, and the reconcil- 
lief of his poverty and distress; and his blessing|ing of man to Himself. In the word of ancient 
is upon those who, like the patriarch of old, are| prophecy, Christ was promised, that in Him all 
inquiring into the sorrows and hardship of the/the families of the earth might be blessed. We 
poor, the fatherless, and those that have none to|cannot but entertain the opinion that the enlighten- 
help them, 
he, “I searched out.” jand their participation in the privileges and the 

Our sympathies are awakened not fur the native | consolations of the Christian religion, have been 
African alone, and the victims of the African|much retarded by the evil deeds of many who 
Slave ‘Trade, but we feel for those who are living | have gone among them ; and especially that the 
and labouring in a state of Slavery, who were cruelty and wickedness of the Slave Trade have 
born in Slavery, and possibly may die subject to| done much to keep them in ignorance of Him who 
its privation and its hardship. In those countries | died for them, In that love which extends over 
in which this system is upheld by law, man is| sea and land, and seeks the happiness of the whole 
degraded to the condition of a beast of burthen,| human race, we make our appeal to those with 
and regarded as an article of merchandize. ‘The| whom it lies; and respectfully press upon them 
slave has nothing in life that he can call his own; to take their part, in accordance with the peacea- 
his physical powers, the limbs of his body, belong | ble religion of Christ, in removing every impedi- 


to another ; it can scarcely be said that the facul-| ment out of the way, that, through the grace of 


ties of his mind are his own. All that distin-| God, the African, of every tribe and every tongue, 
guishes him as a rational creature is, by the law| may be brought to the knowledge of the Truth as 
of the State, treated as the property of another, | it is in Jesus, 

He may be a man fearing God, and desiring to| May it please the Lord. Almighty to bless those 
approve himself a disciple of Christ—we believe| who reign, and those who are in authority, in 
that there are such: whatever the consistency of|every nation in which Christianity is acknow- 
his character as a Christian, and however ad-|ledged, May his wisdom preside in all their coun- 
vanced in the cultivation of his mind, all avails|cils, and the law of his righteousness be the rule 
him nothing : he is still a slave, and the law allows | of their actions. May the Prince of Peace, Christ 
him nothing to look to in liie but hopeless, help- | Jesus our Saviour, be honoured wherever his name 
less, friendless Slavery. Endowed by his Maker |is known. May his holy religion obtain its right- 
with capacity for enjoyment, like other men he| ful influence in the earth; and the people become 
has his social affections; he may be honourably | prepared to offer praise to God in the language 





*‘'The cause which | knew not,” said| ment of multitudes of the inhabitants of Africa, | 


to the law of impartial and uncompromising} bours on the other side of the Atlantic, for the 


purpose of testing the existence of a foundation to 
ithe ocean, and also to know of what it is com- 
|posed, There has, for several days past, been 
ilying in the Southampton waters, an American 
government surveying brig, called the Dolphin. 
This brig, which is employed under the act of 
Congress, in connection with the scientific re- 
searches of Lieutenant Maury, of the National 
Observatory, at Washington, for the purpose of 
entering into a series of meteorological observa- 
tions and discoveries, left Chesapeake Bay on the 
31st of May, and has completed a perfect line of 
soundings across the Atlantic to Rockule, off the 
west coast of Scotland. The difference between 
each place of sounding, averaged about 100 
miles, 

A line was run to the Azores, to the North of 
which, about a parallel of forty-five in a south- 
west direction, an elevation was discovered on the 
bottom of the ocean, of about 6000 feet, the soil 
indicating a fine yellow chalky substance, mixed 
with a small portion of the finest sand. After 
leaving the Azores, the Dolphin took a westerly 
direction, still succeeding in discovering the bot- 
tom. Steering north, she made a direét line to 
the “three chimneys,” where, at the depth of 
1900 fathoms, bottom was also discovered. At 
this point, Lieut. Berryman, in charge of the ship, 
finding the position of the weather was decidediy 
unfavourable to a continuation of their research, 
made sail and came into Southampton. ‘The 
greatest depth at which bottom.was reached, was 
3130 fathoms, in lat. from 41 to 43, lon. 51 to 
56. The explorers have brought home with them 
specimens of the soil which has been discovered 
at their various places of sounding, and which will 
|be laid before a committee of scientific men at 
| Washington, for the purpose of analyzation. 

The temperature of the water was also tested 


married, and in married lite surrounded by ofi-|uttered by the Heavenly Host—* Glory to God |at various depths; specimens of which have alse 
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been preserved. During the whole of the obser-|and said, as he looked at her, ‘* Dear Lena, you| below zero, and the other points are in accord. 


vations, particular attention was paid to the width, 
depth, and force of the current in different parts 
of the ocean, all of which have been carefully 
noted, for the purpose of being fully discussed and 
explained, 
latter end of the week, and should the weather 
permit, will take a line of sounding to the eastern 
edge of the Azores, that being a portion of the 
Atlantic which has at present remained unexam- 
ined. Of course a further explanation of the 
results of this expedition, will not at present be 
given, as the whole of the matter collected, is be- 
ing carefully preserved for the uses and explana- 
tion of the gentlemen at Washington.—English 
paper. . 
omminece 

French Protestants.—A precious discovery for 
the history of the Reformed Churches of France 
has lately been made by M. Eugene Hagg, of 
Paris, in the public library of Geneva. It is the 
manuscript history of French Protestants in the 
various places whither they fled for refuge, a work 
composed about a century ago by Pastor Antoine 
Court. As is well known, Court was one of the 
men whose faith and zeal principally contributed | 
to sustain Protestantism in France, during the 
reign of Louis XV., when its legal existence was 
interdicted, and the chiefs of the Reformed 
Churches were either banished or dead. Court 
published, in 1760, a History of the Camisards, | 
but he had not time to bring to light his great 
work, L’Histoire du Refuge. In 1784, after the 
death of Court de Gobelin, son of Antoine Court, 
the unedited manuscript of this work was lost, 
and from that time no trace of it could be found. 
It is, therefore, a most unexpected circumstance 
that it has at length been discovered amongst | 
other papers deposited in the library of Geneva. 
It will be curious and interesting to compare 
L’Histoire du Refuge by Court de Gobelin with| 
that published by M. Weiss, who had not seen the 
former, and to see how each confirms the other, 
up to the time when that of M. Weiss necessarily 
leaves behind that of an historian who died in 
1781.—LEvangelical Christendom. 


ee 


LUTHER IN AFFLICTION. 


The following account of the manner in which | 
Luther bore the loss of a beloved child, is taken| 


{rom a translation in the New York Christian In- 
quirer. We have here a fine example of religious 
resignation, and an interesting comment on the 
domestic character of the Reformer, 

In her fourteenth year, Magdalena was taken 
by her heavenly Father from her earthly parents. 
Courageously and steadily she passed through 
death, and Luther at the bedside of his dying 
child was the same here that he appeared before 
the Electors and the Diet. 
he said, “* 1 love her very much, but, Father, if it 
be thy will to take her hence, I bow entirely to 
thee.” Standing by her bed, he said, * Magda- 


lena, you are happy to stay with your father | graduating thermometers, which he proposes to 


” 


here, and willing to go to your Father there, 


And she said, “ Yes, dear father, as God wills it.”| of the zero point at the freezing of water, as in| 
Then he said, “ Dear child, the spirit is willing, | Reaumur’s 
but the flesh is weak ;” and turning around, he|snow and salt, as in Fahrenheit’s, is objection- 
added, **I love her very dearly ; if the flesh is so 


strong what will the spirit be?” 


deliver her. 
her father’s arms. 


On the day of the funeral Luther could not | then reckons up and down, according to the| 
tear himself away from the coffin in which the} divisions in Fahrenheit. ‘Thus, boiling water is| 


The Dolphin intends returning at the| 


| waists. 


in the flesh I am very sad. 
put down, and parting grieves one very much. 
[t is strange, that while I know that she is cer- 
tainly at peace, and that all is well with her, I 
should yet be so sorry.” 

When his friends told him that they were 
grieved for his loss, he replied, ‘ You should re- 
joice that I have sent a saint to heaven; yes, 
two.” (Elizabeth and Magdalena.) He spoke 
very earnestly to his friends, ‘ My child is sent 
away, body and soul, and our Father in heaven 
has two saints from my body. If my Magdalena 


the Ottoman empire, [ would not have her. 
it is well for her! Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord. Who dies so, has certainly everlast- 
ing life; and I would that I and my children and 
all of you might go, for evil times are coming.” 

The mother was plunged by this event into 
deepest grief, and Luther comforted her most af- 
fectionately. ‘* Dear Kate, remember that where 
she has gone she is very well, but flesh and blood 
do as flesh and blood; it is the spirit that is full 
of praise and is willing. Children do not argue, 
but believe as they are told; all is simple with 
them; they die without pain or anguish, and 
without contention with death or bodily distress, 
just as they fall asleep.” 


O, 


Cn 


Hair.—A writer in a late number of the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review, furnishes the following 
information on this subject :—‘* London imports 
about five tons of human hair annually. Black 
hair comes mainly from Brittany and the south 
of France, where it is collected principally by one 
hair merchant, who travels from fair te fair, and 
buys up, and shears the crops of the neighbour- 
hood damsels, A traveller in Brittany describes 
the peasant girls as attending at the fairs with 
their beautiful tresses, perfectly willing to sellfout. 
He saw several girls sheared, one afier another, 
like sheep, and as many more standing ready for 
the shears, with their caps in their hands, and 
their long hair combed out, and hanging to their 
By the side of the dealer was placed a 


could return to life and bring me the wealth of | 





will rise again and shine like a star, yes, a sun.|ance.—Late Paper. 
Now that she has gone, I am happy in spirit, but | — 
The flesh will not be 
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FOURTH MONTH 22, 1854. 





The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia has been 
in session through the week up to the time of our 
paper going to press. The unusual storm which 
prevailed on the Seventh-day of last week, and 
on the First and Second-days of this, prevented 
some from reaching the city in time to be present 
at the opening of the meeting. ‘The meeting how. 
ever, is large, and the business has so far been 
|transacted with much harmony. 





On page 254, will be found the Address which 
the Friends from England, who left in the steamer 
Atlantic on the 15th instant, have been engaged 
in distributing throughout the United States, 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from G. Michener, agent, O., for Wm. Bailey, 
|Sen., $12, to 52, vol. 26, for Jos. Talbot, $3, to 52, vol. 
26; from Saml. B. Smith, agent, O., for Saml. Smith, 
$2, vol. 27, Jos. Wilson, $2, vol. 27, and J. M. Smith, 
$1, to 52, vol. 27 ; from Edmund Davis, N. J., $5, to 52, 
vol. 27; from Amy C. Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 27. 





A Female Teacher is wanted as an Assistant in the 
Raspberry street Coloured School for Boys. 
Application may be made to John Carter, No. 105 
South Twelfth street; William L. Edwards, No. 37 Arch 
street ; or John C. Allen, No. 179 South Fifth street. 





WEST TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer session of the school will commence on 
Second-day, the lst of Fifth month next. The pupils 
will be conveyed by railroad to West Chester, where 
conveyances will be in waiting to take them and their 
baggage to the school, on the arrival of the morning 
and afternoon cars, on Second-day, the Ist, and Third- 
day, the 2d of Fifth month. The cars leave the depot, 
south side of Market street above Eighteenth street, 
(formerly Schuylkill Fifth street,) at 74 o’clock, a. m., 
land 4 o’clock, p. Mm. The agent of the school will be at 
| the railroad depot on Second and Third-day afternoons, 
jand will furnish pupils with tickets, and accompany 
them to West Chester. Those who go by the morning 
train will be furnished with tickets by a person in at- 


tendance. 


To those who procure tickets as directed, 
the fare from Philadelphia to the school, including bag- 
gage, will be one dollar, which will be charged to the 
scholar at the school. All baggage should be distinct- 
ly marked West-town, and with the name of the owner, 
and should be sent directly to the railroad depot. Ap- 
plications for admission must be made to Joseph Snow- 


large basket, into which the successive crops of 
hair were thrown, each tied up in a wisp by itself, | 
For a head of hair about twenty cents in money | 
is given, or a gaudy handkerchief. ‘The hair is 
the finest and most silken that can be produced. | 
Light hair comes from Germany, where it is col-| 





During her illness | 


As she became] ture, except under the same atmospheric pres- | 
weaker, and was dying, he fell upon his knees at| sure. 
her bedside and wept bitterly, and prayed God to| which he calls the “ United States Thermome- 
Soon after she breathed her last in 


don, Superintendent at the school, or Joseph Scatter- 
good, Treasurer, No. 84 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

The West-town office is at Friends’ bookstore, No. 84 
Arch street, where all small packages for the pupils left 
before 12 o’clock on Seventh-days, will be forwarded. 
All letters for the pupils and others at the school, should 
be sent by mail, directed to West-town Boarding-School, 

West Chester P. O., Chester Co., Pa. Postage should be 
| pre-paid, and packages should be distinctly marked and 
put up in a seewre manner, so that their contents will not 
| New Thermometer.—Dr. Slack, of Rhode Is-|be liable to be lost by handling. The stage will leave 
\land, has given a description of a new system of| West Chester during the Summer session, for the school, 

}on Second, Fourth, and Seventh-days, on the arrival of 
| the afternoon cars from the city, and from the school to 
| West Chester on the same days, to meet the afternoon 
cars to Philadelphia. The fare for each passenger to 
and the Centigrade, or at the cold of|and from West Chester by the stage, will be 25 cents. 
When special conveyances at other times are provided 
at the school, an extra charge will be made. 

West-town, Third mo., 1854. 


| lected by a company of Dutch farmers, who go| 
jover to England for orders once a year. And, 
| who knows from what source come these pendant | 
| tresses, gleaming in the gas light, with which our| 
| blooming Eves aptly entangling their snaky coil | 
with their own, tempt our eligible Adams,” 











jintroduce directly to public notice. The fixing 


able, as these do not indicate the same tempera- | 


oe 


The graduation proposed by Dr. Slack, | 
| Marrtep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Burlington, N. 
He|J: on Fifth-day, the 13th inst., Ricnarp J. ALLEN, of 
West-town, Pa., and Mary, daughter of the late Thomas 
Dutton, of the former place. 


eee 


| ter,” seems to remove all the objections. 


|takes “ blood heat,” as the starting point, and 
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child's body had been placed, He stood by it,| 114 degrees above, and freezing 66 degrees | No. 3 Ranstead Place, Fourth above Chesnut street. 
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